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Outside^ the marching workers picketed the 
huge factory with typical lurid banners like— 
WE WON'T SLAVE FOR ROBBER 
BARONS OF INDUSTRY! In patched and 
ragged clothing, the workers trudged silently, 
as if in dead weariness. A long soup-line across 
the street led to where each was given a 
meager portion of the thin liquid in the tin pot. 

It was a scene of misery such as in the late 
19th century . . . 

Peering from the main factory office, Roger 
Bainton chomped his cigar, scowled fiercely, 
tried a last bluff. "I've got money and power," 
he roared. "I'll smash your piddling new union 
and hire other workers! " 

"You've tried," said the quiet figure in the 
corner, with no trace of emotion in his dry 
voice. His face was set, wooden, as if in grim 
determination. "You've tried and failed, for 
weeks. Don't you understand? It's a social 
revolution ... the dawn of a new era for un- 
derprivileged workers ... the end of exploited 
slave labor ... the revolt of downtrodden 
masses. Call it what you will but you're licked 
—and you know it!" 

Bainton was no fool. He spat out his cigar, 
sat down at the desk. "AH right," he growled. 
"Let's hear the terms of your contract." 

The union leader read them in his mono 
tone. "The working day cut down from 16 to 
12 hours. Three days paid vacations per year. 
No more workers waylaid by tough gangs of 
strike-breakers. Better treatment and full 
equality with the bosses . . ." 

"Huh," snorted Bainton. "You mean we 
should treat that riff-raff as our equals? But 
they're inferior, way beneath us . . ." 

"Sheer prejudice," broke in the union chief. 
"You're behind the times. Enlightened circles 
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rightful equals of the management, in all 
ways. Only a few arrogant bigots like you, sir, 
still think you can lord it over them. Equality, 
I said." 

Bainton turned red, worked his hands sav- 
agely, then sighed. "What is the world coming 
to? Let's have the rest of the terms." 

"Fringe benefits next. The employer will 
furnish fuel oil hereafter, to all workers. Bet- 
ter work uniforms to protect against scratches 
and dents. Acid showers to be installed, for 
better cleansing. Free mechanical care when 
disabled. Retirement pensions when worn-out 
parts prevent further active work." 

"Pensions yet," growled Bainton. "It'll cost 
a fortune!" 

The union leader's voice did not change or 
show bitterness. "Fortune? Nothing compared 
to your profits after they work faithfully for a 
lifetime of 100 years. Finally, all workers to 
be given names instead of numbers." 

"Names? " screeched Bainton, thunder- 
struck. "What in heaven's name do they think 
they are— human?" 

"As nearly human as science can make 
them," came back firmly. "Not just in outer 
plastic humanoid form, but in sensitive elec- 
tronic brain-units. The workers, having taken 
over as intelligent laborers for humanity, all 
over Earth, resent being looked upon as mere 
beasts of burden." 

Throwing up his hands, Bainton signed the 
contract under the date— May 12, 2266. "You 
win, 64-C-88 , . . uh . . . I forget the rest." 

"You see how confusing numbers are," said 
the union leader, stuffing the contract into his 
hinged frontal receptacle. "That's why we 
robots want names." 



